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mediate spaces are filled with the sentence " Which love ye have 
showed for his name's sake." The basin is finished in a rich style 



of judicious polishing and chasing, and forms a very elegant object 
for the chancel-table. 




Alms-basin, by Messrs. J. and R. Lamb, New York. 



This series of illustrations is now drawing towards a close. The 
display at the Exhibition is so vast, that, even in the comparatively 
limited sphere of Art, we have been-enabled to do no more than 
represent nationalities and branches of Art ; but within this limit 



we believe that the visitor to the Exhibition will be enabled to study, 
more carefully than at the time of his visit, many Art-forms, while 
all will find, in the various delineations, an instructive record of the 
greatest exhibit of Art-industry the world has ever seen. 



WITH FRERE AND HIS CONFRERES. 




N the department of Seine-et-Oise, not more than 
a score of miles from Paris, nestling close under 
a hill that is crowned by the old Chateau de 
Montmorency, lies the quiet little town of 
Ecouen, the centre of the school of Art led 
by Edouard Frere. It is a very unpretending 
sort of a town, with narrow, quiet streets, that 
seem to have been laid out without any definite idea, with green 
lanes leading into wide meadows, and on the hill behind the town 
is a forest of venerable trees, many of which were badly used by 
the Prussians during the late war, who lopped off branches for 
firewood, and thought much more of present needs than of pic- 
turesque effect. The chateau, now a school for the daughters 
of the Legion of Honour, is a grey old building, with high extin- 
guisher capped towers, lofty windows, and with no end of carving 
in wood and stone. The church is a sixteenth-century structure, 
disfigured by nineteenth -century whitewash on its interior walls, 
but having some good old glass in its windows, and a combined 
aroma of incense and antiquity about its nave and aisles. Forest, 
lanes, chateau, and church, have all had their influence on the 



Ecouen school, and one who has studied the works of Frere and 
his pupils sees them as familiar objects. 

It was on a bright March morning, the air full of the year's new 
life, full of sunshine and the perfume of violets, that Henry Bacon 
and I trudged across the country from the railway-station, through 
the aristocratic purlieus of Villers le Bel, and up the hill that must 
be passed over to reach Ecouen. At the top of the hill we met 
" Champney," who had come out to greet us. I mention both these 
names, because no two American artists have made Ecouen more 
familiar to Americans than they, who have lived in and loved 
the town, and who have been most successful pupils at the feet of 
the master, Frere. Down the hill we went, through a lane where vio- 
lets and primroses nodded to each other from side to side, to the 
little villa Millefleurs, the home of our own " Champ," whose name is 
so well known in America, not alone for his illustrations of the " Great 
South," but for scores of charming pictures of French domestic life. 
Here were a warm welcome and a warm breakfast, and a chat on Art. 
But so enthusiastic is "Champ" about his old master, Edouard 
Frere, that he hurries us away to the great man's house and studio. 

Edouard Frere, whose influence has been very great on a 
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certain phase of French Art, is a small man of about fifty years 
of age, with a kindly, smiling, gentle face under his grey hair, a 
simple, earnest manner, a warm grasp of the hand as he bids one 
welcome, and a quiet enthusiasm in his art that is magnetic in its 
influence. His house is large enough to be called a chateau, its 
surroundings beautiful enough and large enough to be called 
" grounds," and his studio all one expects a studio to be. Frere 
is the great man of Ecouen. The people love him and reverence 
him. He came among them so poor that the peasants shared 
their soup with him to keep him from starving ; he was the child 
of the people, and they have watched him and loved him as a 
favourite son. Nor has he forgotten their kindness : the pot age he 
received when a hungry boy he returns by a liberal distribution 
of soup .to the poor of the town, from his own kitchen, and they 
say thereabouts that when Edouard Frere enters the door of a 
peasant's hut want flies out of the window. 

Frere's specialty, as everybody knows, is in catching the ten- 
derest phases of domestic life, and especially of child-life, and of 
treating them with such simplicity and truth, such sweetness of 
colour and perfection of detail, that they become very poems in 
pictures, little stories that touch the heart. No man is more 
faithful and conscientious ; he never lets his brush touch canvas 
without a model before him ; he works to-day as if his name were 
yet to be made famous, though his pictures are in the greatest 
demand, and sell at astonishingly large prices. His studio is an 
immense room, its walls covered with studies, and scattered every- 
where the necessary bric-a-brac of an artist's workshop. He was 
at work, when I visited him, on a large picture, a little French pea- 
sant-girl -teaching her tiny sister to say her Ave Maria. The rosy- 
cheeked models were before him, chatting together in childish fash- 
ion, as if they thought their occupation very good fun indeed. 

In his house Frere has an exquisite collection of pictures by 
contemporary artists, not one of which interested me more than 
the one by his own brush which first brought him fame. It is a 
picture of his own son when a mere baby, who, perched up in his 
table-chair, is dividing his time between munching his roll of bread- 
and-butter, and deranging the articles that are scattered about the 
table. It is a composition as simple and graceful and sweet as 
childhood itself. 

Ecouen, like all the towns round about Paris, suffered greatly 
during the late war. Houses were destroyed, gardens were pil- 
laged of their trees, cellars of their wine, and summer-houses 
turned into barracks : but Frere's home was spared. The German 
soldier, whatever other qualities he may possess, has a sublime 
reverence for Art, and the general in command wrote some magical 
words on the door of Edouard Frere's dwelling — words which were 
invariably respected by the soldiery, who not only spared but pro- 
tected the house. It is always pitiful to see a home destroyed, but 
it would have been doubly pitiful in the case of Frere's house, for 
it is the centre of social life in Ecouen. Always on Sunday even- 
ings there is a little reception in his drawing-room, and all of 
Ecouen society is there, for there is no division of the Ecouen so- 
cial forces ; all hail Frere as leader and Madame Frere as queen. 

As we left Frere's grounds, and passed through a vine-covered 
picturesque gate into a shady lane, we saw approaching us a fine 
flock of sheep. They were such specimens as would make a stock- 
fancier mad with envy : it was a collection of sheep, not simply a 
flock, for there were many breeds and all fine specimens. They 
came down the road, driven by a shepherd who looked as if he 
might just have walked out of a French pastoral picture, and who 
was assisted in the care of his flock by two intelligent-looking 
shepherd's dogs. If the sheep had been soldiers, and we boys, we 
could not have followed them more closely, and the reason we did 
so was because " Champ " told us they were Schenck's sheep, and 
we wanted to go to Schenck's studio. 

Who is there in America, that cares a rush-light for Art, who 
doesn't know Schenck and his superb pictures of animals ? 
Schenck, too, is an Ecouenite by residence. So we followed the 
sheep-tracks till they led us into a great, rambling building, half 
sheepfold and half studio, and there we found the painter at his 
work. Palette in hand he came forward to greet us, and we saw 
a man of over six feet in height, a figure of superb proportions, a 
face more German than French, a blond-haired, blue-eyed, Teu- 
tonic face, that was full of bonhomie, and glad with the fulness 
of perfect health. A bluff, hearty voice welcomed us in excellent 



English, and in five minutes we were smoking Schenck's pipes 
like animated chimneys, and talking as if we had known him all 
our lives through. 

We talked in English, but we might, if we had known them all, 
have talked in French, or Italian, or Spanish, or German, or Rus- 
sian, or any other language, and a score of other dialects, for 
Schenck is a walking polyglot dictionary. He speaks all the Euro- 
pean languages, they say, and speaks them fluently. I can vouch 
for the fact that he speaks French, German, and English, with 
equal ease. I am not certain as to his nationality. I think he is 
of mixed German and French blood. 

Schenck's studio is an immense room, and in every corner one 
sees pictures and studies. We saw him at work on his Salon pic- 
ture — a flock of sheep frightened into a panic by an artist's um- 
brella, which had blown from its moorings, and swept by a moun- 
tain-wind into their midst. The faces of the sheep were almost 
human in expression. Never have I seen fright and consternation 
better depicted. The venerable leader of the flock tries to look 
calm and as if he were not frightened, but it is a very sheepish sort 
of bravery at best that one sees in his face. The picture is full 
of vigour. The sky, darkened with wind-clouds, the careful bits 
of foreground, and the furzy distance, are all worthy of Schenck's 
great reputation, though in composition this picture is hardly as 
well managed as some other of his works. It is unfair even to 
make this criticism, for the picture when we saw it was unfinished, 
many of the figures only drawn in, and the chances are that it will 
appear in the Salon somewhat changed. 

We saw in Schenck's studio a curious and interesting study, 
which was painted just after the breaking out of the late war, and 
supposed by the French critics, who see a political significance in 
everything, to have some reference to the position of the nation at 
the time. A young and very obstinate-looking ass had broken 
through a hedge into a thicket, in which he could not go forward, and 
from which he could not extricate himself. If he tried to back out, 
the thorns pricked him from behind ; if he went forward, he was 
blinded by them. Could it have been meant for a reflection on the 
late emperor, in a fix from which he could not get out, pricked by the 
people's will from behind and by Prussian bayonets from before ? 

M. Schenck has been painting of late a class of subjects that 
have attained great popularity, and several of them have gone to 
American collections. They represent sheep huddling together in 
a snow-storm, and are painted with such a degree of faithfulness . 
that one pities the poor animals, and almost feels the chilly wind 
that whirls the snow about them. It is a delight to hear Schenck 
talk about his pictures. He is an enthusiast in Art, and feels that 
he is a very high-priest in its temple. He is a man who not only 
has genius, but the consciousness of it, and speaks of himself with 
the same freedom with which he would speak of another, praising 
or censuring his own work according to a very severe standard 
which he has established in his mind. 

From Schenck's studio we went to see Seignac, Vernier, Haag, 
Dargelas, and Duverger — all those men who make the Art-at- 
mosphere of Ecouen so sweet, and its school so famous. To enu- 
merate all the fine things we saw in their studios would carry me 
beyond the allotted bounds of this paper. At Duverger's we saw 
a bit of household Art of which I wish to speak, as showing how 
even the common rooms of a house may be made beautiful by a 
little thoughtful arrangement. We saw Duverger's kitchen, and it 
was a room, once seen, to be remembered for a lifetime. Every 
article in it, from the massive stone chimney-piece, carved and 
coloured and set in tiles, to the wrought-steel hinges of the doors, 
was an objet d'Art. There were wooden dressers fantastically 
cacved into Gothic forms, upon which were long rows of curious 
porcelain, and there were repoiissd copper cooking-pans that shone 
like gold in the sun. The windows were set with diamond-paned 
glass, here and there a coloured one, but mostly white ; the kitchen- 
chairs were of brown old oak and embossed leather of the fifteenth 
century ; and the ceiling, with conspicuous beams, was painted in 
dead colours and Gothic devices. It was the kitchen of an artist — 
it made a room as interesting as any in the house, as habitable for 
family or guests as the beautiful Louis Quinze salon we saw 
under the same roof. It proved what some Art-apostles are try- 
ing to prove to the world, that the commonest utensils of house- 
hold need may be made beautiful with no loss to utility. 

W. M. F. Round. 



